SILLBOARDS STILL TRAVELLING 
(Photos on page 8) 


Cowley, Wyoming 
August 9, 1955 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


First of all may we thank you for the 
Almanac 1955 included with the Canning 
Trade as of August 8th. This Almanac 
has certainly been a canner’s Bible and 
we use it extensively. 


We were extremely interested in the 
traveling billboards found on page 9 of 
the Canning Trade, and so that you may 
know that traveling billboards are used 
in the west, we are enclosing picture of 
one of our vans which if you would like 
you can use in your magazine. After it 
has served its purpose, we would appre- 
ciate your returning the picture to us. 


For your information this traveling 
billboard covers the states of Montana, 
Wyoming, northern Colorado, western 
Nebraska, western North and South Da- 
kota as well as the state of Utah. We 
will be looking forward to seeing this 
picture published in your magazine. 


Yours very truly, 

BIG HORN CANNING CO. 
Robert L. Peterson 

Vice President 


And here’s one sample of the way 
“Travelling Billboards” were tied in with 
a private label promotion: 


Pacific Fruit and Produce, Seattle, 
Washington, reports this week that pri- 
vate label promotion of the Pacific 
Northwest Blue Lake variety canned 
green beans using truck posters has 
proven very profitable. 


Spearheading the drive was a large 
full-color poster on the firm’s over 1,000 
trucks which operate from Oregon and 
Washington east to Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Backing up the sales push 
was a week’s activity on 25 TV stations 
‘n 13 states. 


In addition, the merchandising depart- 
nent made available to all retailers a 
'0-piece display kit included in which 
vere several die-cut posters of Standby 
‘ans. One of course was the Blue Lake 
-reen Bean can. 


According to the company, this is the 
aird all out push made on STANDBY 
‘lue Lake Green Beans since the first 
f the year and reports so far indicate 
hat this has been by far the most suc- 
‘essful. 


Interest of buyers in promoting their 
Slue Lakes has gained considerable mo- 
mentum in the last 30 days since the 
\ssociated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
‘ers completed arrangements whereby 
orivate brands can cash in on the “Mr. 
Slue Lake, from the Pacific Northwest” 


‘rade mark by printing it on their own 
labels, 
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WAREHOUSE CON- —(See front cover) It is a well 
STRUCTION TRENDS known fact that a large part of the 


reason why some frozen food prod- 
ucts have not chalked up even greater sales gains than they have, 
has been due to limitations imposed by distributor warehouse space 
and insufficient cabinet space in the retail store and in the home. 


- As a corollary to this, the quality of the product after it leaves the 


packers warehouse has been severely manhandled. Much the same 
applies to fresh produce, the facilities for which have not kept pace 
with the improvements in transportation. With improvements in 
warehousing facilities, it’s reasonable to believe that at least part 
of the ground lost to frozen and canned foods these past several 
years by the fresh produce folks might possibly be regained. . 

But the necessity for improvements in warehousing facilities 
is not limited to fresh and frozen foods. It might be interesting to 
canners, who have seriously gone into the warehousing business the 
past several years as distributors continue to shift the burden of 
warehousing back to the manufacturer, to discuss briefly a report 
of a conference on “Establishing Optimum Conditions for Storage 
and Handling of Semi-perishable Subsistance Items” sponsored by 
the Research Development Division of the Quartermaster General. 
While it’s true that Army Subsistence foods, in many cases at least, 
encounter much more rigorous conditions than do foods for the 
civilian consumer, the statement made by Professor Emil Mrak 
of the University of California at the opening session of that con- 
ference may come under the head of “startling”’: 

“At this point it would be well to express my astonishment at 
the possibility of the Army perpetuating the idea of semi-perishable 
goods. The sooner the Army forgets this the better. All foods, 
except salt and perhaps sugar, are perishable. The point I wish to 
emphasize is, no matter how perfect a food-may be when developed 
by the Food and Container Institute, it is bound to be perishable 
and can be ruined by improper storage and handling.” 

Among other suggestions, Dr. Mrak suggested that the Quar- 
termaster produce and procure items with the best storage life 
possible, and to use warehouses where the average temperature is 
low. Other speakers pointed out for instance that “Almost all 
canned and dehydrated foods keep well at 40 degrees fahrenheit 
and in many instances at 70 degrees fahrenheit. At 100 degrees 
fahrenheit however, a temperature often reached in common ware- 
house storage, deterioration was rapid—in some cases occurring 
within 12 months.” Still other speakers spoke of vitamin and flavor 
loss due to improper storage conditions. 

All of which of course is not new. It is mentioned here simply 
to remind canners planning new warehouse space that these factors 
will undoubtedly be more important in the future than they have 
been in the past. 

As mentioned in this column last week, we are moving at. a 
tremendously fast pace. New developments are popping up every 
week. Developments like frozen food shipments without refrigera- 
tion for instance, should and do loom large in the long range plan- 
ning of thoughtful canners. 


MAURICE SIEGEL 


“THE DIETETIC -PACK” | 


Dietetic canned fruits and vegetables long relegated 
to health food stores has followed the March of Prog- 
ress from such confines direct to the display shelves of 
today’s Super-markets. The canning industry has been 
cognizant of the change in eating habits as the great 
demand by millions of dieters for “low-calorie” foods 
has become evident. Included also are those millions 
who have been unfortunately restricted to low-sodium 
diets. 


LABELLING RESPONSIBILITIES 

Coupled with this great business potential are the 
responsibilities involved in the proper labelling of these 
special diet foods. Since a “dietetic food” is held to be 
of special dietary use, the label must carry specific 
information of its special dietary properties. In gen- 
eral, these dietary canned foods have been classed as 
“low-calorie”, “low-sodium” or “low-calorie” and “low- 
sodium”. 

If, in the packing of a product it is the practice to 
add sugar and/or salt as a customary ingredient, the 
label should then state ‘packed without added sugar” 
or “packed without added salt’”’ as the case may be. In 
the event that both customary ingredients have been 
omitted, the label should read ‘‘packed without added 
sugar or salt’. If the packing medium is water then 
the label should state “packed in water without added 
sugar”, in the manner shown above. 

In packing a “low-calorie” product it is necessary 
that a “statement of analysis” should be shown on the 
label relevant to the dietary claims. In this respect, 
the level of carbohydrates, protein and fat are highly 
significant. In like manner with “low-sodium” dietetic 
foods the “sodium” value is of special importance. The 
sodium level is expressed in “milligrams per 100 
grams” of the food. Calories are calculated and ex- 
pressed per 100 grams and per serving. 

The “low calorie” foods have not been of particular 
concern to most packers. The laboratory observations 
of the writers, however, indicate that a real problem 
may exist with the labelling of “low sodium” dietary 
foods with respect to their compliance with Section 
403 (J) of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. This 
section relates to “Special Dietary Uses” and misbrand- 
ing thereof. Vigorous enforcement of this section has 
been noted followed by an appreciable number of 
seizures. 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Accurate labelling can be of great value and assist- 
ance to both dietitians and physicians. The canner 
should understand that although a distributor desires 
the use of his special label on a diet pack, he is not 
relieved of his liability under the Act by complying 
with his distributor’s request. Nor is the reverse true. 
It is the obligation of both parties concerned to check 
the accuracy of the “label statement’’. 


SOURCES OF SODIUM 


It is to be understood that in the chemical examina- 
tion of a low-sodium dietetic food, the amount of 
sodium present in the natural food becomes a part of 
the total sodium in the finished product. With that 
fact in view, there are a number of major sources that 
can cause a food to be rejected for use in a “low- 
sodium” pack. These are: 

1 — Water.—Some natural waters are high in their 
sodium content. Water that has undergone 
purification may contain added sodium salts 
from the treatment. 

2 — Blancher equipment.—All handling and prepa- 
ration equipment must be scrupulously cleaned 
to remove traces of brine and detergents to 
insure against sodium pick-up. 


3 — Brine separators invariably will cause high 
sodium pick-up in the prepared product. 

4 — The use of brines to prevent surface discolora- 
tion will likewise produce high sodium values. 

5 — Lye peeling of fruits and vegetables invariably 
produces high sodium values. 

6 — The use of mono-sodium glutemate for flavor 


enhancement is a contributing source cf 
sodium to the finished product. 


Since the normal sodium content of fruits and veg»- 
tables in most instances permit their use in the packing 
of low-sodium diets, any contamination of these raw 
materials by plant preparation procedures may dis- 
qualify the finished product for use as a low-sodiun 
dietetic food. This means close technical control. 

The packing of “low-sodium” fruits and vegetablvs 
requires technological control. Assistance may e 
obtained from the National Canners Association, from 
Food Technologists of the Can Companies, and from 
others interested in this field of endeavor. This is a 
must if trouble is to be avoided. 
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Changing Food Patterns of 
the American People 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


By 


MARGUERITE C. BURK 


Economist 


Statistical and Historical Research Branch 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT FACTORS HAVE BROUGHT 
ABOUT THESE CHANGES IN 
FOOD PATTERNS? 


Having reviewed the major changes in 
food patterns, we are now ready to con- 
sider briefly the factors bringing them 
about. Being an economist, I cannot re- 
sist grouping them under the headings— 
supply and demand. On the supply side, 
there have been (1) technological 
changes in agricultural production and 
marketing. These included improvements 
in strains and breeding, both improved 
and-new forms of processing, and the im- 
provements in transportation—refrigera- 
tion, trucks, terminals. (2) Development 
of commercial farming with incredsed 
specialization. (3) Decreased home pro- 
duction. (4) Merchandising and promo- 
tion by producers, processors, and dis- 
tributors. 


On the demand side, it is difficult to 
sort out the contributing factors because 
of their interplay. Accordingly, you may 
note some overlapping in: the following: 
(1) Increased incomes have permitted 
American consumers to buy more and 
hetter foods and more services. (2) Pop- 
ulation and occupational shifts have been 
tied in with increased incomes, but they 
also appear to be casual factors in their 
own rights. Here I am thinking of move- 
nent from farm to city living, the mobil- 
ty back and forth across the country, 
ind the reduction in heavy labor on 
‘arms and in mines and factories. This 

‘duction is related to technological 

anges which deserve separate atten- 

nm. (38) A variety of changes in tech- 

logy have affected our manner of liv- 

». Consider our developing industrial 

onomy and our urbanization. Sociolo- 

sts point out that modern technology 

‘s resulted in smaller families and more 

rking wives, fewer servants, and im- 

oved food handling facilities in our 

mes. (4) Nor should we overlook the 

‘velopment and dissemination of in- 

eased knowledge of nutrition, of health, 

' food content and substitutability. 


But there are some factors which hold 
ick changes in food patterns. Two of 
‘e strongest are habit and ignorance. 


“ven with the high average level of post- 
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war prosperity, insufficient purchasing 
power keeps some families from altering 
their food patterns as much as _ they 
would like. Finally, there are always 
some rigidities in our food production 
and marketing structures which tempo- 
rarily obstruct shifts among foods. 


WHAT CHANGES IN FOOD 
PATTERNS CAN WE EXPECT IN 
THE NEXT 10-15 YEARS? 


We have to begin with some assump- 
tions or expectations about what will 
happen to our economy before we can 
consider possible changes in food con- 
sumption. To simplify, let us assume 
that our economy will continue to oper- 
ate at a high level of production and con- 
sumption under peacetime conditions. 


The easiest and safest forecast or pro- 
jection is that past trends in food -con- 
sumption will continue because under- 
lying economic and social changes of the 
past several decades will probably go on 
for at least the next 10 to 15 years. In 
this category of continuing trends, I 
would put the downtrend in potatoes and 
cereal products and the uptrend in food 
processing and other marketing services. 
(Italics ours.) 


Remembering that historical shifts in 
food consumption have been brought 
about by a complex interworking of fac- 
tors, we have to consider the possibilities 
of slower or faster rates of change. 
Much depends upon how fast our scien- 
tists develop the knowledge of nutrition 
and how fast the consuming public ac- 
quires more understanding of the signifi- 
cance of nutrition and of food habits to 
their health. Being neither a nutritionist 
nor a home economist, I am not a special- 
ist in this. But I can see no reason why 
we should not alter our food pattern 
rather sharply in the next decade or two 
if nutritionists and physiologists, for ex- 
ample, turn up sure proof of the serious 
effects of obesity on our health. This 
might necessitate some comparatively 
drastic changes in the demand for and 
the production of vegetable and animal 
fats and of carbohydrate. 

It is quite possible that in the next 
decade we may witness a spurt of tech- 
nological improvements in food produc- 


tion, in food marketing, and in our ways 
of living. Such rapid changes would un- 
doubtedly affect the rates at which we 
consume some specific foods. Not being a 
scientist or a technologist, I hesitate to 
guess what foods will be affected most. 
Could it be changes in the marketing of 
milk or a new type of dehydration or 
some way to protect the quality of 
fibrous vegetables and fruits? What will 
automation do to our food needs, to food 
processing? What will radiation do to 
our food buying patterns? 


AREAS OF INADEQUATE 
KNOWLEDGE OF AMERICAN 
FOOD PATTERNS 


Having reviewed what we know or 
think we know about changes in Ameri- 
can food patterns, I will conclude this 
paper by listing some of the major needs 
for information about those food pat- 
terns which are still to be filled. 


Perhaps the most important is the need 
for measurement of food wastes, losses, 
and nutrient losses in marketing chan- 
nels, in food preparation, and in actual 
consumption. Our present factors are 
based largely on scattered trade data 
and judgment of people in the food 
trades to allow for usual marketing 
losses from the farm gate to the check- 
out counter of the retail store, for each 
year since 1909. Although many handling 
procedures for each commodity have 
probably changed several times during 
the past 50 years, we lack information 
for adjusting our factors. Knowledge of 
factors affecting nutrient losses in mar- 
keting is being accumulated, but slowly. 
Similarly, home economists have been 
trying to develop data on wastes and 
losses in food preparation in homes and 
institutions and on plate waste, but their 
data are still quite sketchy and certainly 
unrepresentative. Without these pieces 
of information we cannot work out esti- 
mates of the nutrient content of actual 
food consumption or intake to check 
against the National Research Council’s 
recommended dietary allowances. 


Related to this problem of matching 
actual consumption against requirements 
is another nearly “vacant lot” as far as 
our data go. We know very little about 
differences in consumption within fami- 
lies or within consumer units. True 
enough, most household food surveys 
have obtained data on household and 
family size and composition so that, 
where samples have been su.ficient, a few 
conclusions about their effects on con- 
sumption rates could be drawn. Although 
most of us have ideas about how much 
teenage boys eat, for example, no one 
knows precisely. 


Another area of little information is 
away-from-home eating. Aside from 


(Continued on Page 11) 
7 Ogburn, W. F. and Nimkoff, M. F. Technology 
and the Changing Family. Houghton Mifflin Come 
pany, 1955, 


SALES & PROMOTION 


STILL MORE TRAVELING BILLBOARDS—Representative of a National Advertiser asks us in a friendly way where we 
have been the last 12 or 15 years, stating that the firm’s approximately 200 truck trailers have been moving billboards from coast 
to coast and border to border for at least that long. Natch, and it’s good to know that at least smaller canners have been and are 
doing the same thing. If our editorial remarks and these black and white reproductions of examples encourage but one more firm 
to get on the travelling billboard band wagon, then we are happy. (Story of above excellent samples on editorial page 5.) 


CANNED FOODS EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS KIT 


A sample set of the 1955 suppliment- 
ary educational materials on canned 
foods provided by NCA’s Consumer Serv- 
ice Division was sent to all NCA mem- 
bers last week. 

The materials, according to Katherine 
R. Smith, director, are planned for use in 
junior and senior high school food 
classes and for college food preparation 
classes. Greater emphasis is placed on 
reaching the high school age group since 
only a small percentage of students en- 
roll in college. The publications play a 
double roll when they are taken home to 
parents by high school students, said 
Miss Smith. For the more technical food 
and nutrition classes in colleges the labo- 
ratory has supplied home economics de- 
partments in libraries with copies of the 
book “Canned Foods and Human Nutri- 
tion”. 

Sample of the new materials will be 
sent to state and city supervisors of 
home economics and homemaking, to 
heads of college departments and_ to 
other key people. A full page, black and 
white ad, depicting the materials avail- 
able as teaching aids will appear in the 
following magazines directed to the teach- 
ing profession: “What’s New in Home 
Economics”, “Forecast for Home Eco- 
nomics”, “Journal of Home Economics”. 
Most of the requests for these materials 
Miss Smith reveals, come to the division 
in coupon form from these ads. Last 
year, she said, there were 17,700 coupon 
requests for a total of 2,434,450 pieces of 
material. 

The material available includes: “Us- 
ing Canned Foods” a new illustrated 12 
page instruction book sent for each stu- 
dent on request; “How the Descriptive 
Label Helps the Canned Foods Shopper”, 


a revised circular supplied by the Label- 
ing Research Division, sent to each stu- 
dent on request; “Using Canned Foods 
—Class and Home Activities”, a new 4 
page brochure providing teaching aids 
for the teacher; “Canned Foods Tables”, 
a reprint showing nutritive values, num- 
ber of servings, pieces, etc., for various 
can sizes; “Canned Foods Buying Guide”, 
a reprint of a wall chart for the teacher 
depicting the actual size and listing the 
weights, cup fulls, etc., the nine most 
important can sizes; and lastly, a reprint 
of a magazine article, “New Industry 
Research in Foods—Canned Foods”, for 
the teacher. 


The association will supply members 
with sample sets of these materials or 
send them direct to teachers specified. 


HOLIDAY CORN PROMOTION 


One of the best holiday food promo- 
tions planned for this winter will be 
activated by the Weirton Steel Company 
and the Can Manufacturers Institute this 
fall highlighted by 4-color insertions in 
national magazines, an intense publicity 
campaign and a wide merchandising 
program. 

Announced this week by Harold H. 
Jaeger, Marketing Director of CMI, the 
campaign will be launched with Weirton 
Steel’s full-page, color insertions in De- 
cember issues of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
and BETTER HOMES & GARDENS. 
The ads feature a new recipe entitled 
“Colonial Corn Pie” created especially 
for the occasion by Poppy Cannon, food 
editor of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, using 
canned corn, prepared corn muffin mix, 
evaporated milk, turkey, tabasco sauce, 
and a variety of other food products. 
Impetus is being lent to the promotion 
by the active participation of the Asso- 
ciated Independent Canners and Flako 
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Products Corporation, whose products fig- 
ure prominently in the recipe. Several 
other organizations are expected to join 
the promotion. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’s December is- 
sue will carry a special food feature 
titled, “The Feast America Gave the 
World,” built completely around the 
many food items that are native to this 
country. The main dish in the feast will 
be the Colonial Corn Pie, which combines 
canned corn, a completely American food 
item; Flako Corn Muffin Mix, an example 
of American leadership in the field of 
food mixes; and turkey, an American 
“must” for the holiday season—in a mod- 
ern-day American dish which is actually 
a modification of the old fashioned spoon- 
bread. 


Premotion plans, in addition to the in- 
sertions by Weirton Steel, include use of 
the pie recipe in trade ads, display mate- 
rial, trade magazine insertions, and pub- 
licity and merchandising by Flako. The 
CMI-coordinated publicity campaign wi!! 
saturate the nation’s press, radio and TY 
with recipe material and pictures to foo! 
editors and women’s program director. 
Additional publicity material will als» 
emanate from Flako and other partic’- 
pants. 


QUANTITY RECIPES 


“Quantity Recipes for Institution: | 
Food Service” is the title of an attra - 
tive 40 page booklet just issued by tl» 
Consumer Service Division, Nation: | 
Canners Association. The booklet co: - 
tains hundreds of recipes from appeti - 
ers to main courses, from party foods ‘0 
economical ones, painstakingly develop: 4 
in the NCA testing kitchens in sma!l 
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This is the scene (story in last week’s 
issue) as Libby officials launched the first 
test shipment of frozen foods to Vene- 
zuela without refrigeration. Tjae Rein- 
ier, engineer, shows W. C. Mitchell, 
Libby’s Vice President in charge of 
frozen foods, a thermo-coupler indicat- 
ing that temperature inside container is 
about 300 degrees below zero. Container 
is 7 ft. 1 in. square and 7 ft. 6 in. high. 
There are 6 inches of insulation between 
an aluminum liner and aluminum outer 
jacket. Container such as this can be 
loaded on trucks, transfered to flat cars 
or box cars, carried aboard ship either in 
hold or on deck without affecting the re- 
frigeration. A new liquid nitrogen proc- 
ess turns the trick. 


servings and production tested in large 
serving quantities in an_ institutional 
kitchen by a well qualified food manager 
having broad institutional feeding ex- 
periences in different types of food serv- 
ices, 

Special mailings of the book are being 
made to restaurant managers, hospital 
and industrial dieticians, industrial food 
service managers, school lunch super- 
visors, a special list of industrial food 
service people, and others who supply 
materials for mass feeding operations. 
Additional copies for individual distribu- 
tion are available to members in limited 
quantities without cost. 


FORTY NINERS AT THE 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


‘ie joint release by The National Can- 

n Association, National Food Brokers 
«iation, Canning Machinery & Sup- 
\ssociation, issued July 27 and pub- 
‘in “The Canning Trade” of August 
icerning the 1956 Atlantic City Con- 
on schedule, contained no mention 
‘orty Niner” activities. Checking 
President, Joe Feeney and Major 

», John Dingee, who actively coordi- 
s Convention publicity, this publica- 
t has learned that the Forty Niner 
I ‘ Meeting, Annual Meeting, Service 
A d Ceremony and Reception will be 
f n the Board Room and Park Lounge, 
0 © Claridge Hotel between 4 p.m. and 


».m, on Wednesday, January 18, 


THi 
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The 1956 Convention 


“This is aneffort to explain our problem and why we are 
proposing this year’s type of convention plan.—Carlos Campbell” 


From the Office of the Secretary, National Canners Association 


August 17, 1955 


Someone has said that the problem of 
our convention is simply, too many 
people, trying to do too many things, in 
too short a time. Canners want to see 
brokers and buyers and sometimes each 
other, and spend some time at the ma- 
chinery exhibit. Brokers want to see can- 
ners and their other principals and some- 
times buyers. Suppliers go to consider- 
able expense to exhibit their canning ma- 
chinery and supplies and naturally want 
to see as many canners as possible. Dis- 
tributors want to see canners and pos- 
sibly brokers. All of these groups have 
some business meetings and programs 
to attend, not to mention the entertain- 
ment sandwiched in between. 


Some individuals see the solution of 
this problem very clearly. It consists of 
getting rid of everybody except those 
they want to see. Few, however, realize 
the degree of integration and the over- 
lapping interests of all these groups and 
thus the necessity for providing both the 
time and facilities for each to carry on 
his convention activities. Only a ma- 
gician could separate these rings without 
damage. Consequently the solution has 
been planned along other lines. 


Canners, brokers (including other 
principals), buyers, supplymen—all can 
have good hotel rooms if they will co- 
operate and faithfully adhere to the 
official schedule worked out for the con- 
vention. 


The problem of trying to do too many 
things in too short a time might be 
solved by cutting out some activities or 
the solution might consist in staying 
longer and thus spending enough time to 
do all of the jobs thoroughly. If con- 
ferences are cut short or any important 
activity eliminated, it is likely to result 
in the scheduling of regional sales con- 
ferences at other times of the year. The 
convention plan should provide for ade- 
quate time to complete all conferences, 
and it would be to the interest of brok- 
ers and their principals to plan their 
attendance to achieve this result. Thus 
the plan for handling the 1956 conven- 
tion is built around the idea of spreading 
out the operations in such a manner as 
to utilize the hotel facilities more ef- 
ficiently and at the same time make it 
possible for each group to achieve its 
purpose in attending the convention. 
The successful operation of this plan 
calls for a longer stay at the convention 


for those who have a large number of 
people to see, but for those who have 
only a few contacts to make, it means a 
shorter stay. The short-stay people can 
come and go; the trick is to arrange the 
attendance so as to accomplish this ob- 
jective, to have people there when you 
want them and to allow each to concen- 
trate on his conferences without inter- 
ference from others. 


For example, NFBA wants to hold its 
business meeting on Monday without 
having to compete with canners or other 
principals for the individual broker’s 
attention. During Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, brokers and non-canner principals 
will concentrate on their conferences in 
an effort to clear the decks for canner- 
broker conferences for the remainder of 
the week. In some cases a full week may 
be required for a canner to complete all 
of his broker and buyer contacts. Ih 
such cases canner-broker conferences will 
be scheduled to begin Tuesday. Canners’ 
activities are planned for Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. This 
includes broker conferences, buyer con- 
tacts, and, beginning Thursday, NCA 
meetings. 


Suppliers are cooperating in this en- 
terprise by not arriving until Thursday, 
thus giving up their hotels the early 
part of the week to short-stay non-can- 
ner principals. In order to get -these 
non-canner principals out of the way for 
the CM&SA arrivals on Thursday, the 
brokers must concentrate on these con- 
ferences Tuesday and Wednesday. 
CM&SA is contributing to the success 
of the convention by making this sacri- 
fice and by concentrating their exhibit in 
the three days, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. 


It is plain to see, under these arrange- 
ments, that the canners have an obliga- 
tion to give the brokers and their non- 
canner principals considerable freedom 
for their conferences on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Brokers have complained 
that they frequently fail to see all of the 
canners in whom they are interested at 
the convention because the canners come 
too early and then go home too soon. 
If the canners will cooperate by allowing 
the brokers to finish their work with 
non-canner principals early in the week 
and thus have brokers available for can- 
ner conferences the last four days, there 
should be no basis of complaint for not 
having time enough to make all of the 
contacts desired. 
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News 


J. Hollis Wyman has set the date for 
the annual convention of the Maine Can- 
ners Association at December 6, 1955, 
according to an announcement by F. Web- 
ster Browne, Secretary. Meetings will 
be held at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, 
Maine. 


The Larsen Company of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, has purchased the Fox Valley 
Canning Company of Hortonville, Wis- 
consin, according to an announcement by 
I. Lambeau, Larsen President. All of 
the outstanding shares of stock have 
been purchased. The plant will be oper- 
ated as the Fox Valley Canning Com- 
pany Division of The Larsen Company. 
With all officers of Fox Valley having re- 
signed, the plant will be operated by 
Paul W. Steinert, former Manager of 
Larsen operations at Kent City, Michi- 
gan. Don Quallman, former Assistant 
Manager, Field Department operations 
at Larsen’s Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
plant, heads up the Field Department at 
Hortonville. Mr. Lambeau announced 
that it is Larsen’s intention to materially 
increase acreage and production in the 
Hortonville area in 1956. 


Mrs. Heber H. Atkins, widow of Heber 
H. Atkins of Louisville, Kentucky, and 
owner of the Gibsonburg Canning Com- 
pany, has sold that firm to D. D. Youn- 
ker, owner of the Gibsonburg Coal & 
Fertilizer Company of that city. No 
changes are contemplated in the operat- 
ing personnel. 


The Washington Canners Cooperative 
of Vancouver and Yakima, Washington, 
will pack blueberries this year for the 
first time. The pack will be made in No. 
300 and No. 10 tins. The coop has con- 
tracted for 150 tons of berries from the 
Northwest Blue Berry Growers Associa- 
tion, who have joined the cooperative. 
The Association has 90 members who 
grow about 600 tons a year, primarily 
for the fresh market. This move will 
permit expansion of acreage, which is lo- 
cated mostly in the Puget Sound area, 
with some, however, as far south as 
Clark County. 


Fred A. Smith has been made sales 
manager for the San Francisco and 
Peninsula division of the American Can 
Company. He has been a member of the 
sales staff since 1946. 
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The new 1955 Indiana Canners Direc- 
tory has just been published by the Indi- 
ana Canners Association. The new Direc- 
tory lists all canners in the State, to- 


' gether with principal officers and the 


phone number of each firm. All members 
of the Indiana Canners Association are 
so identified. Copies may be obtained 
from the Indiana Canners Association, 
205 Carney Building, Shelbyville, Indi- 
ana, at a price of $2.50 per copy to non- 
members of the Association, and $1.00 
per copy for members. 


Pacific Kitchen, home economics . affili- 
ate of Pacific National Advertising 
Agency, Seattle - Portland - Spokane - San 
Francisco, has added Mrs. Phyllis 
Bogard, home economist and dietitian, 
to its staff. Mrs. Bogard, formerly asso- 
ciated with Pacific Kitchen, has recently 
been in home economics editorial work 
in New York. Mrs. Elizabeth Aspinwell, 
also a Pacific Kitchen staff home econo- 
mist and dietitian, was named associate 
director. Announcement of appointments 
was made by Mrs. Emma States, direc- 
tor, Pacific Kitchen. The Seattle ad 
agency is the only advertising office west 
of Chicago which maintains its own test 
kitchen for recipe development and food 
photography. 


Edward Mittleman, vice-president and 
treasurer of Hunt Foods, Inc., was a re- 
cent visitor at San Francisco, California 
from the Fullerton headquarters. He said 
that this firm started the 1955 season 
with an abnormally low inventory and 
that prospects are for rather heavy 
packs this crop year. The tomato crop 
is promising, along with the peach crop, 
also a major one with this firm. Hunt 
Foods, Ine. is integrating its business, in- 
creasing its holdings in both the glass 
container and can machinery and can 
making business. These subsidiary lines 
show better and more stable earnings 
than canned foods, he said. 


An Hawaiian Holiday promotion has 
been launched in all Lucky Stores in the 
San Francisco, California area, with 
eight lucky winners to be given eight- 
day tour vacations in Hawaii. The Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company is one of 
the five sponsors. Dole reports that its 
sales for the fiscal year ended May 31 
showed net sales of $58,807,618, com- 
pared to $60,089,711 the year before. 
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Pictorial displays of scenes from nu- 
clear tests of canned foods, along with 
samples of containers of foods actually 
exposed to the May 5 atomic blasts in 
Nevada, will be on review at three state 
and county fairs during the next three 
weeks, according to an announcement by 
the National Canners Association. These 
include the Butler County Fair at Butler, 
Pennsylvania; Westmoreland County 
Fair at Westmoreland, Pennsylvania; and 
the Ohio State Fair at Columbus. Dis- 
plays, under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, will 
consist of panels on which will be 
mounted about 30 photos and captions il- 
lustrating various phases of the atomic 
tests. Also included will be tiered racks 
containing about the same number of 
various canned and glass packed food 
samples actually exposed to the blast. 


Nineteen Wisconsin pea packing plants 


_are on the Pea Pack Safety Honor Roll 


with no disabling injuries during June 
or July, according to an announcement 
from the Wisconsin Canners Association. 
Record of disabling injuries during the 
1955 pea canning season, however, is 
substantially worse than last year. This, 
the Association says, though disappoint- 
ing, may be due, in part, to the unusually 
hot weather this year, and longer hours. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ernest H. Russell, 64, Vice-President 
and Director of the United States Print- 
ing & Lithograph Company, died August 
12 at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Russell, a native of Birmingham, A!a- 
bama, had been associated with U.S.P. 
&L. since April 1929, when he became 
Southern Sales Representative in the 
Atlanta Sales Office. In 1931 he was 
transferred to the Erie plant of the co n- 
pany as a member of the Sales Depa't- 
ment. He was elevated to Poster Sa-es 
Manager in 1938 and became Manager of 
the Erie Division in 1941. He was made 
a Vice-President in 1946 and elected to 
the Board of Directors in April 1954. He 
was Manager of the U.S.P.&L. Erie plint 
at the time of his death. He was widely 
known in the graphic arts industry «nd 
in the national advertising field. 
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CHANGING FOOD PATTERNS 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 7) 


jlot-size surveys on a case study basis,§ 
ut knowledge of the patterns of insti- 
-utional eating and of their effects on 
verall food consumption patterns is 
meager indeed. On this point, we can re- 
port that plans for a survey of in-plant 
feeding are now being developed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


As we consider how our food patterns 
may change in the next decade or two, 
we realize how little we actually know 
about influencing food habits. This is 
the kind of information which people in 
nutrition education need every day. 


Finally, we economists wish we had 
some directly usable data on consumers’ 
reactions to price changes. How much 
will the consumption of a food change 
with a given change in its retail price? 
Historical statistics on consumption can 
be easily related to those on price, but a 
great variety of changing factors such as 
income, quality, supply, and food prefer- 
ences prevent our drawing forthright 
conclusions. Let me illustrate my point. 
In the hearings on milk prices conducted 
in New York State last winter, a basic 
question arose as to how much consum- 
ers’ purchases of fluid milk in New York 
City would be affected by a given change 
in retail prices. Although a number’ of 
people have studied this problem in the 
past, their findings are probably not sat- 
isfactory for answering this question 
now because market conditions have 
changed considerably. Consumers have 
the alternative choice of nonfat dry milk 
solids and the makeup of the population 
has changed. So most economists would 
hesitate to predict the change in fluid 
milk buying habits with a change in 
price. 


Accumulation of knowledge in these 
areas is likely to come rather slowly be- 
cause of the costs of obtaining the neces- 
sory data and the heavy demands such 
problems make on our analytical capaci- 
ties and techniques. 


Sut we are certain that the food pat- 
‘ns of the American people will con- 
e to change, and probably will con- 
ie to improve according to nutritional 
\dards. The exact directions and ex- 
of change is the responsibility of 
‘itionists and educators to a consider- 

degree, 
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EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS e GRADERS e WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS’ e LIMA BEANS TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 


Vegetable Equipment for continuous lines 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Hurricanes End Eastern Drought---Mixed Blessings 


THE WEATHER—It’s the middle of 
August, when seasonal corn and tomato 
canning operations ordinarily are in full 
swing. In Maryland, and much of the 
same applies to the entire Eastern Sea- 
board out to about the middle of Ohio, 
July with an average daily temperature 
of 83.6 degrees, was by far the hottest in 
Maryland’s history, shattering an 83 
year old record by more than 2 degrees. 
It was also the dryest Maryland month 
on record, only .3 of an ineh of rain fall- 
ing in 31 days. On Saturday, the 13th 
of August, Hurricane Connie tore up the 
Chesapeake Bay bringing winds up to 60 
miles per hour, tides 6 to 8 feet above 
normal, and rainfall from 8 to 12 inches 
in a 24 hour period. This was followed 
by 1.66 inches of rain on Sunday, a half 
inch on Monday, a half inch on Tuesday, 
1.40 inches on Wednesday, as Hurricane 
Diane approached, and at this writing on 
Thursday, the 18th, just past noon, it is 
raining heavily, and has been doing so 
most of the morning. At 11:30 o’clock 
last night, August, with just a bit more 
than one-half of its length spent, had 
registered 13.41 inches of rain, or just 
.42 inches below the 13.83 inches which 
fell in August 1933, the wettest Mary- 
land month of record till now. 


Connie brought floods to the harbor 
area of Baltimore City, and to the can- 
ning factories and warehouses and can 
company plants located in that area. 
Salvage operations are still going on at 
this writing. 

Before we leave the subject of weather, 
the official forecast of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau for mid-August to mid-Septem- 
ber, just received, calls for above normal 
temperatures in the Northeast, Great 
Lakes region, and Northern and Central 
plain states, below normal in the Pacific 
Northwest, far Southwest and Lower 
Mississippi valleys, with other areas not 
far from normal. Precipitation is ex- 
pected to be heavy in the Eastern quar- 
ter of the country from Georgia north- 
ward out to central Ohio and along the 
West Gulf Coast; sub-normal amounts 
are anticipated in the Central plains, 
Western Great Lakes, and West of the 
Continental Divide, except for the North- 
ern and Southern borders. Elsewhere 
near normal amounts are expected. 


CORN — Hurricane Connie tore into 
corn fields, not only flattening them, but 
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‘twisting the stalks so that mechanical 


picking will be extremely difficult and 
costly. A typical Central Maryland corn 
canner operated at a slow walk on Tues- 
day, and Wednesday morning; pickers 
couldn’t begin to keep up with the plant. 
Today, Thursday, the plant is idle. Pack 
to date off 40 to 50 percent from normal. 
The same canner had a 50 percent pack 
of beans. Just about every corn canner 
in the Tri-State-Pennsylvania-New York 
area is withdrawn from the market.’ 


U.S.D.A. estimated production of corn 
for processing as of August 1 at 
1,198,900 tons, 20 percent less than the 
1,491,100 tons produced last year. On 
that basis the pack would amount to 
something less than 29% million cases, 
which with a carryover of about 5.3 mil- 
lion cases, would provide a total supply 
of 34%4 million cases compared with 41.9 
million cases this past stason. Acreage, 
of course, is down in all important corn 
canning states, and USDA expects the 
yields to be off sharply in New York 
from 3 to 1.9 tons, in Pennsylvania from 
2.8 to 2 tons, in Illinois from 3.5 to 3.2 
tons, in Wisconsin from 3.1 to 2.9, Min- 
nesota from 3.7 to 3.4, Iowa the same at 
3.1, Tri-States the same at about 2, and 
in the Northwest where acreage is off 
sharply, Washington from 5.0 to 4.5, 
while Oregon goes up slightly from 4.5 
to 4.6, and Idaho up from 5.0 to 5.2 tons, 
Utah is about the same 4.8 down to 4.7 
tons. Add Connie to that, and the fact 
that the Midwest continues to get dis- 
appointing cutoffs, and it becomes more 
and more evident that the corn supply 
situation is righting itself. The market 
is responding accordingly, as Midwest 
prices inch up to a bottom of $1.30 
for fancy 303’s and the East, as men- 
tioned above, is withdrawn. 


Here are two important reports from 
Wisconsin both dated August 17: “Our 
corn operations dropped down from 98 
cases per acre to 58 cases and will drop 
lower if we get no rain. The early birds 
did slightly better but a lot of canners 
are getting under way this week and I 
don’t see how they can maintain a 60 
case average even on the early acreage. 
Those of us who have been operating a 
week have the benefit of the better condi- 
tions but we are all reduced to a common 
level now and from here on in it looks 
like a half crop. Rain would improve this 
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but there is none in sight. It looks like 
the corn situation is in good shape.” 

“As of today, August 17, we are with- 
drawing from the market on all spot 
sales and additional SAP commitments 
on all tin sizes of the folowing items: 
Golden Whole Kernel Corn, Golden 
Cream Style Corn, White Country Gen- 
tleman Corn, White Cream Stvle Corn, 
Whole and Cut Green Beans, Whole and 
Cut Wax Beans. This decision is 
prompted by continued drought, with 
vields considerably below expectations. 
Quality of the pack of both products 
continues to be excellent since we are 
not rushed.” 


TOMATOES—Ripe and near ripe to- 
matoes were, of course, cracked. Grow- 
ers are getting them out as best they can 
with “sleds” and caterpillar tractors. 
Canneries that should be operating full 
tilt are running at about 50 percent. On 
the good side, receipts from Pennsy!- 
vania are said to be much improved in 
quality, good enough in fact, for extra 
standards. Prospects in Ohio are better. 
The damage in Northern and Northwest- 
ern part of the State is slight. Fields 
are comparatively free of disease. To- 
matoes in the Southern part of Ohio 
did suffer from the record breaking heat 
wave, but present favorable conditions in 
the North, it is thought, will offset this 
loss. In New Jersey quality and quant- 
ity is said to be extremely poor, pos- 
sibly four tons as compared to a normal 
8 ton average. Early tomatoes in New 
York are very poor. Later ones looking 
better. There are reports that heavy 
rains in some parts of Indiana has 
caused heavy damage. Generally speak- 
ing, though, Indiana is faring far better 
than the East. The East, however, may 
get a late crop, should there be a favor- 
able late fall. Ohio canners are asking 
$1.25 for standard 303 tomatoes, $1./0 
for extra standards, $1.65 for 2’s, $2.15 
for 2%’s, and $8.00 to $8.50 for 10's, 
Juice is quoted at $2.30 for 46 ounce, 
catsup at $1.75 for 14 ounce, with 1.0.5 
puree 1’s at 95 cents, 2’s ‘ at $1.50, and 
10’s $6.50 to $6.75. 

Here is a significant report from N:w, 
Jersey dated August 17: “It is perhans. 
useless to tell you that New Jersey ‘0-’ 
matoes are almost mortally hurt for 19°5.: 
It is doubtful that we will make four 
tons per acre. The six weeks period of 
high temperatures, both night and dey, 
prevented a normal set. The eight inch 
rain of the last hurricane has destroyed 
nearly all of the matured crop, I am 
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MARKET NEWS 


beginning to wonder whether the Tri- 
State area is suited for tomato produc- 
1 ion.” 

“USDA forecast of production as of 
Lugust 1 is for 3,328,940 tons of toma- 
ives, which if realized, would be 24 per- 
cont over last year’s 2,688,560 tons. The 
USDA indicates a yield of 10.78 tons 
compared with 10.05 tons last year. 
California accounts for 37 percent of 
the tomato acreage. There the yield is 
estimated at 16 tons compared with 16.9 
last year. Last year California had 30 
percent of the country’s acreage. The 
writer has a habit of not questioning too 
seriously these government forecasts, for 
generally speaking they are rather accu- 
rate. However, in making this tomato 
forecast the USDA calls for 10 tons in 
New York compared with 8 last year, 8 
in New Jersey compared with 8 last 
year, 7 in Pennsylvania compared with 
6% last year, 7.3 in Maryland compared 
with 7.2 last year. Maybe so, but for the 
life of us we can’t see how. Indiana is 
expected to get 8 compared with last 
year, Ohio 12 compared with 11.9, Illi- 
nois 10 compared with 11, Michigan 9% 
compared with 8%, Virginia 5 compared 
with 3.8. No one in his right mind will 
envy USDA’s task of forecasting tomato 
production. 


SNAP BEANS—The early bean pack, 
a disappointing one, was about over 


when the rains came. Rains should help 
the late crop, the acreage for which was 
reduced because hard, dry ground pre- 
vented plowing. 

Snap bean production prospects, ac- 
cording to USDA, declined about 6 per- 
cent during July, and on August 1 a 
total of 308,880 tons was indicated. This 
compares with 353,030 tons in 1954. 
August 1 yield is indicated at 2.28 tons 
per acre compared with 2.33 tons in 1954. 
During July yield prospects declined in 
the Northern tier of states from Maine 
to Wisconsin, also in Pennsylvania and 
Missouri. Compared with last year, in- 
dicated yields in New York are off from 
1.8 to 1.3 tons per acre; in Pennsylvania 
from 2.1 to 1.6; in Michigan from 1.9 to 
1.6; Wisconsin up 1.6 to 1.7; Maryland 
up 1.7 to 1.8; Tennessee up 1.6 to 1.8; 
Oregon the same at 8.1; Washington up 
4.0 to 4.6; Utah off 4.7 to 4.1; Colorado 
off 4.2 to 3.7; California off 7.4 to 6.5. 
Here again estimating bean production 
is risky business. 


Overall storm damage in Pennsylvania 
rather light and apparently overshad- 
owed by benefits of badly needed rain- 
fall. The rains came too late for some 
corn in Eastern counties—much of it is 
short and too badly damaged to yield 
well. In the Southeast much corn was 
blown down by the strong winds at the 
end of the week. Sizing of later apple 


varieties will be aided by improved 
moisture conditions. Considerable fruit 
drop caused by the dry weather in South- 
eastern counties. Apples in Hancock area 
of Maryland escaped important damage 
from Connie. Diane, at this writing, is 
in the Winchester area, proceeding 
through the apple belt. However, the 
strength of its winds has been sapped. 


SAUERKRAUT — USDA estimates 
that the yield of contract and canner 
grown cabbage for kraut’ will total 
101,300 tons compared with 118,300 tons 
in 1954. August 1 indicated yield is 13.3 
tons compared with 12.9 tons last year. 
Summer and early fall cabbage areas, 
which provide the bulk of the supplies 
for sauerkraut, are expected to produce 
11 percent less cabbage for both the 
fresh market and kraut, than last year. 
Indicated yield on contract acreage, com- 
pared with 1954 is off from 15.8 in New 
York to 12 tons; Ohio is the same at 14; 
Wisconsin up from 13.7 to 14.5; and total 
for all states up from 12.9 to 13.3 tons. 


Ambler Klein, manager of the Sugar 
Department, Parrott & Co., announces 
the appointment of Clem Roy as sales 
representative. Roy comes to Parrott & 
Co. thoroughly experienced in the sugar 
business. He was formerly accounts serv- 
ice manager for Holly Sugar Corporation. 


Combine 


PEAS! 


IMA BEANS! 


This fully field tested and proven combine did an outstand- 
ing job for a number of leading packers during the 1955 


pea pack. For complete details and price—Write Today— 
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1955 


\ Threshes tender peas and lima 
beans cleanly—and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


V Eliminates costly hauling of 
vines to and from stationary 
viner units. 


V Mobility enables the combine to 
be operated efficiently through- 
out entire harvest season. 


V May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


V Labor cost drastically reduced. 
V Large capacity. 
V Rugged construction. 


V Complete with power unit. 


These are only a few of the advantages 

| that will be yours when you replace 
obsolete vining equipment with the new 
Scott Viner Combine. 


SCOTT VINER 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Disappointingly Slow Despite Pros- 
pect Of Smallest Packs In Years—Tomato 
Canners Withdraw As Crop Suffers Heavy 
Hurricane Damage — California Tomato 
Prices Open Higher — Surveying Hurricane 
Effect On Beans And Corn—Lima Market 
Unsettled—Large Apricot Pack Expected— 
Peach Market Strong—Sardines At High Of 
Season — Salmon Stock Situation Strong — 
Better Demand For Tuna—Heavy Movement 
Of Citrus. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Surprising as it 
may seem, the demand for canned foods 
in this area is disappointingly slow. 
Many trade interests are satisfied that 
there will be a pronounced shortage of 
quite a few vegetable packs this season 
and that on top of this move there will 
be a higher price range than prevailed a 
year ago. Buyers attitude appears to be 
that of “wait and see’- and if there is a 
stronger price position later, then the 
market will have to be met. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buyers of vege- 
tables appear destined to pay higher 
prices for many packs from the Tri-State 
area and the New York territory. 
Weather conditions, which to say the 
least were most unfavorable, along with 
the damage from hurricanes, are the 
most important contributing factor. 

Midwest reports are along the same 
line, although growers did not have to 
contend with excessive rains and winds 
such as developed from hurricanes. Cali- 
fornia tomato and tomato product prices 
have been named and while they are 
above a year ago, the situation in other 
parts of the country may force buyers 
to take some of that stock. They will also 
have to pay greatly increased freight 
rates from the West Coast. 


TOMATOES—Ali important Tri-State 
packers withdrew from the market at 
the start of the week. There was really 
nothing else they could do. In one part 
of Maryland the rainfall was reported at 
almost 12 inches in a 24 hour period and 
this occurred in the heart of the tomato 
belt. Now the fear is that many plants 
have been ruined and that a good share 
of the tomatoes have cracked making 
them impossible to use for canning. Even 
for the production of products the fruit 
was said to be unfavorable. New York 
State area suffered from high winds. As 
in Maryland, the situation there was bad 
before the storms struck . 

While one of the large Maryland can- 
ners was quoting on the basis of $1.10 
per dozen, for 303s, f.o.b. cannery, stand- 
ards, up to the close of a week ago, 
the feeling was that this price would be 
lifted sharply when the seller returned 
to the market. 


There has been a heavy business in to- 
matoes out of Maryland on the part of 
buyers other than in the New York 
metropolitan area. They have covered a 
good share of their early season require- 
ments at the low prices. New York buy- 
ers now will probably have to enter the 
market and pay the expected advanced 
asking levels. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATOES — Many 
canners have opened 1955 price levels for 
various tomato packs as well as products. 
As a rule the lists are above a year ago. 
For round tomatoes, 303s, choice were 
$1.40 and standards $1.22%. For 2%s 
fancy whole the asking price was $2.45, 
choice $2.05 and standards $1.80. On 
fancy whole 10s, the market was $9.25, 
choice $7.50, special with puree $6.85 and 
standards $6.50. Stewed tomatoes, basis 
303s, were quoted at $1.52. Fancy pear 
tomatoes solid pack were $1.80 asked and 
fancy 2\%s $2.70. All prices were f.o.b. 
cannery per dozen shipment when packed 
and subject to withdrawal without notice. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO PRODUCTS 
—Here also opening prices were firm and 
above the schedules prevailing last year. 
On paste 96/ 6 oz., the market was $6.75 
per case, while 10s, solid 26 percent aver- 
aged $11.00, 29 percent $12.25 and 36 per- 
cent $15.50 all per dozen, f.o.b. 

Tomato puree 303s, 1.06 sp.g. opened 
at $1.42\%4 and 2\%s, $2.20 while 10s, were 
$7.00, all per dozen, f.o.b. For catsup 
standards 24/ 12 oz. the market was 
$1.27% and 14 oz. fancy at $1.62. Chili 
sauce 12 oz. fancy was $1.80 and tomato 
sauce, 8 oz. 70 cents. All prices also 
were f.o.b. cannery. 


GREEN BEANS—This vegetable suf- 
fered considerable hurricane damage ac- 
cording to reports, and this may shorten 
the late crops considerably. There was no 
definite price trend, for canners were try- 
ing to survey the crop situation, How- 
ever, this may go a long way toward 
straightening out the market situation 
and allow for a sharp reduction event- 
ually in the’ carryover position. Last 
prices heard were standard cuts un- 
graded 303s, f.o.b. Maryland cannery at 
$1.10 to $1.15 per dozen. The feeling in 
many quarters was that this basis would 
be advanced on any important business. 


CORN—Corn was hurt in some areas 
and in others there was a feeling that 
the production all told in the East would 
be at least average. There was some de- 
lay to maturity in sections from the heat 
and dryness up to the time of the hurri- 
cane and then followed in a short space 
of time an excessive moisture. Just how 
the plant took this sharp change in con- 
ditions has not been determined in trade 
circles as yet. However, in many areas, 
where there was not the deluge such as 
occurred in other sections, the belief pre- 
vailed that the moisture just about saved 
the crop. Standard whole kernel golden 
10s were offered at $6.00 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Maryland, but during the past few days 
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or so, many canners refused further busi- 
ness at this figure. 


LIMA BEANS — Some interests are 
now talking of reduced packs and firm- 
ing prices, while others are satisfied that 
the offerings schedules will not be out of 
line with early trade ideas. Just now the 
market appears to be moving around try- 
ing to arrive at a settled basis. Stand- 
ard green and whites have been available 
at $1.10 for 303s, and $7.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
cannery, Maryland and Virginia, but this 
basis was expected to be lifted when a 
more detailed knowledge of the situation 
is obtained. 


MAINE SARDINES—Prices are now 
at the high of the current season with 
most of the canners asking $7.50 per case 
f.o.b. Maine for keyless quarters. The 
pack so far totaling 638,988 cases on lat- 
est figures compared with 2,122,609 cases 
packed to an equivalent date last year. 
No fish are running along the Maine 
coast and the few factories remaining 
open face heavy overhead costs. The 
season now is very well advanced with 
the result that the outlook is for one of 
the smallest season’s packs in recent 
years. 

TUNA—tThere has been a better de- 
mand for this fish pack and some fairly 
good quantities have been moved. How- 
ever, both California and Northwest 
packers have made no price change. The 
trade is giving close attention to the 
lower prices paid by California fishermen 
for albacore, which will allow canners 
to operate on a better basis, reducing to 
some extent their overhead. While 
there has also been a fair business in 
imported tunas, there has not been so 
much competition with domestic as re- 
cently, trade leaders point out. 

CITRUS JUICES—A very heavy move- 
ment was reported from canners and the 
quantity left sold and unsold in first 
hands now is reported at approximately 
6,000,000 cases, the smallest in many 
seasons. With the extremely hot weather 
and the heavy call in practically all dis- 
tributing outlets, the feeling is that as 
the season moves along, there will be a 
tightening supply position with practi- 
cally no stocks left in first hands by the 
time the end of the current marketing 
year is reached. Many canners were 
withdrawn on orange and blended juices 
and were quoting 10s, only all through 
the list. Orange juice on this basis was 
offered at $5.40, blended at $4.70 and 
grapefruit juice at $3.75. A few offered 
grapefruit juice 2s at $.87% and 46 0%. 
at $1.75 per dozen, f.o.b. shipping poi) ¢. 


Guy B. French Brokerage Company, 
Kansas City (Mo.) food brokers, have 
elected the following officers: Esten \. 
Acrea, President; Clark C. Ewing, Vic>- 
President-Treasurer; and Howard %. 
Miller, Secretary. Rutherford Sales Co’- 
poration has recently appointed the co1- 
pany to represent them in Western M >- 
souri, Northern Oklahoma, and the Stee 
of Kansas territory. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Chicago Buyers More Willin’ — Tomatoes 
Sill Looking Good—Covering On Products 
~-Corn Crop Not Promising — Bean Pros- 
poets Mixed—Beets And Carrots Hurt— 
Citrus Strong — Routine Interest In Cali- 
fornia Fruits—Northwest Fruits 
Well Received. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 18, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Chicago buyers 
have shown more willingness to buy 
canned foods this week than they have 
for some time. Depressing crop reports 
from many areas with crops still to be 
harvested have made a dent in the buy- 
er’s armor of indifference. Spot sales 
appear to be better as a result and there 
has been considerable effort made to 
cover with responsible sources of supply 
on those items that may be tight this 
season. The corn market is strong and 
the trade here bought heavily in the face 
of anticipated higher prices which are 
now a fact. Canners generally are still 
reluctant to quote on the new pack as the 
current crop has been going down hill 
and adverse weather could push it fur- 
ther in the same direction. Local tomato 
canners are beginning to put some quo- 


tations on the market for shipment out 
of the new pack but prices are not gen- 
eral and buyers are under the impression 
prices will be lower. Green and wax bean 
acreage has been hurt badly and prices 
quoted on new pack merchandise are on 
the way up. There seems no doubt now 
that supplies of better grades will be 
much lower than was the case of last 
year. Also, the current pack of salmon 
is away off from expectations and dis- 
tributors are looking for additional 
sources of supply but without much suc- 
cess. This could be one of those rough 
years. 


TOMATOES — Midwestern tomatoes 
still look pretty good despite the hot 
dry weather as local canners reach the 
starting line. The spot market is just 
about cleaned up and shipments now will 
come from the new pack. However, can- 
ners have not been eager to quote on the 
new pack but it’s beginning to look like 
standard 303s at $1.25 to $1.30 with ex- 
tra standards at $1.45 to $1.60 with 
quality making the usual difference in 
the price. Tens are now offered at $7.50 
for standards with extra standards at 
$7.75 to $8.25 but the market is very un- 
settled at the moment. Apparently, the 
absence of any damage talk has led the 
trade to feel a good pack is in the offing 
and therefore prices will be lower. As a 
result, sales will be on the light side until 
the situation clarifies itself. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Distributors 
here have lost no time buying catsup 
for immediate shipment when ready out 
of the new pack. The market has been 
completely bare for some time and new 
prices were much lower than last quo- 
tations on the spot market. Tomato 
puree is also now ready for shipment 
from some spots and is selling at $6.50 
for tens and $.95 for ones. Fancy to- 
mato juice has opened at $1.15 to $1.20 
for 2s and $2.30 to $2.40 for 46 oz. and 
should be ready for shipment the latter 
part of this month. Buyers generally 
are not too sure just what might happen 
to this market but they are covering on 
their immediate needs. 


CORN — One fact seems obvious to 
most buyers and that is prices will have 
to be higher on corn when the new pack 
is ready as current prices have been and 
still are below the cost of production. 
New pack standard cream style golden in 
303 tins has been selling here at $1.10 
while fancy spot goods are up to $1.30 
with every indication this price will go 
up another dime before long. The crop, 
which originally looked like another 
bumper one, has not been making normal 
progress and yields will be down. Any 
further deterioration could cause trouble. 
High temperatures and not enough water 
have been the troublemakers. 


BEANS—tThere is no longer a question 
about the serious damage to bean acre- 
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machines available. 


of machine. 


LAKELAND - Box 462 


Russell's Case Packers are the most simple and rugged 
A full case with a single stroke. 
Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 
Write for Prices and Circular. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


CASE 
PACKER 


Model R1 


FLORIDA 


FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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agein New York but only a question of 
how much worse it might get. Wiscon- 
sin is in better shape but not without 
damage and some areas there are show- 
ing up very poorly. Canners are re- 
luctant to quote on the new pack and 
where they have, prices are going up. 
Fancy three sieve cut wax beans have 
sold here out of the new pack at $1.55 
for 303s and $8.75 for tens but prices 
since then have been pushed up as high 
as $1.70 and $9.60 in some cases. Green 
beans sold at $1.50 and $8.25 but are now 
going up to $1.60 and $8.75. Lower 
grades, particularly standards, are show- 
ing no improvement however, and prices 
are at $.95 to $1.00 for 3038s. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Root crops, 
such as beets and carrots, have also suf- 
fered and in some areas the damage has 
been really severe. Chicago buyers have 
been getting new pack fancy sliced beets 
at $6.00 for tens and $1.20 for 303s but 
these prices may go up when the pack is 
completed and damage can be de- 
termined. It’s still too early for carrots 
and no prices have been named. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Chicago buy- 
ers are not showing much excitement 
about fruits from this area although 
they have been buying their current 
needs as the market has been bare of 
many items for quite some time. Cling 
peach prices are unchanged with choice 
halves selling at $1.87% for 303s, $2.82% 
for 2% and $10.25 for tens. Most dis- 
tributors have ordered out some cocktail 
for immediate shipment when ready at 
prices quoted here recently. Warehouse 
stocks were at the bottom of the barrel 
and the rush tag is on first shipments. 
Prices on the new pack of fancy fruits 
for salad have made an appearance with 
303s listed at $2.95, 2%s at $4.70 and 
tens at $16.25. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners in 
this area are enjoying an excellent re- 
ception to their quotations on new pack 
Bartlett pears as the trade here have 
little to sell from warehouse stocks and 
prices appear reasonable. Orders for 
prompt shipment are in and bookings 
at current lists have been on the heavy 
side. Sweet cherries have sold very well 
from this area and the trade have not 
hesitated to order in substantial ship- 
ments against their purchases. Spot 
stocks of puree plums are badly broken 
and many canners have little to sell. Un- 
sold goods are bringing $7.75 for fancy 
tens and $2.25 for 2%s. No choice tens 
are offered and 2% are firmly held at 
$2.10. 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has just launched a new “Idea Ex- 
change” for its members, Watson Rogers, 
President announced August 17. The aim 
of the program is to compile a summary 
of the new and helpful techniques, pro- 
grams and other ideas developed by 
member food brokers for use in their 
own businesses, 
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Business Volume Good As Crops Fail To 
Come Up To Expectations—Heavy Sales Of 
Peaches—Good Yield Of High Quality Pears 
—Tomato Crop Late—Tuna Landings, 
Salmon Pack Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 18, 1955 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
past week has been a gradual strengthen- 
ing of many items in the canned foods 
line, owing to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in other parts of the country and 
to a rather closely soldup condition in 
some items of California pack. Canning 
operations are lagging behind schedule 
here, owing to continued cool weather, 
with some crops being harvested from 
two to three weeks later than usual. 
Opening prices on most lines in both 
fruits and vegetables have been higher 
than a year ago and even where adjust- 
ments have been found necessary, they 
are still above 1954 lists. And with- 
drawals are now becoming necessary in 
some instances, owing to the heavy vol- 
ume of early business. In some instances, 
crops have not proved as large as early 
estimates indicated, and pack estimates 
are being revised. In general, buyers are 
anticipating on a larger scale than 
seemed likely when the new _ season 
opened. 


PEACHES — Rather heavy sales of 
both cling and freestone peaches have 
been made, with some of the largest 
committments well in advance of the ac- 
tive packing season. The canning of El- 
bertas did not get under way until about 
the date when last year’s pack was about 
coming to a close. Cling peaches are at 
least two weeks behind schedule and 
now reports are coming in of a trimming 
down in crop figures. A month ago the 
State Crop Reporting Service estimated 
clingstone peach production at 496,000 
tons. This estimate has now been re- 
vised downward to 482,000 tons, with 
small sizes of some varieties blamed for 
the reduction. Cling peaches are moving 
on the basis of $3.15 for No. 2% fancy 
halves, $2.82% for choice halves and 
$2.62% for standard halves, with sliced 
at 5 cents a dozen higher. Much early 
interest has been shown the pack in No. 
10 size, with fancy halves priced at 
$11.00, choice at $10.25 and standard at 
$9.40. Elberta peaches of the new pack 
are coming in for increased attention, 
now that the pack is nearing an end, 
with sales approximating $3.42% for No. 
2% fancy and $2.97% for choice. No 
quotations have been reported on other 
varieties of freestone peaches, such as 
Lovells, packs of which are limited. In- 
terest in peaches has been highlighted 
by the fact that canners have been in- 
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vited to submit bids for more than hal 
a million cases for use by the armed 
forces. 


PEARS—Opening prices on new pack 
Bartlett pears have made an appearance 
and canning will be under way shortly 
on an enlarged scale. This fruit is ma- 
turing later than usual and promises a 
good yield, with both shape and size 
more satisfactory than in some years. 
Sales are being made at $2.00 for stand- 
ard in the No. 303 size and at $2.20 for 
choice. Fancy in the No. 2% size is 
priced quite generally at $3.85, choice at 
$3.40 and standard at $3.15. In the No. 
10 size, choice is priced at $12.50 and 
standard at $11.50. Some of the early 
fruit is being used for fruit cocktail, 
with peaches, apricots and pears avail- 
able at the same time. 


TOMATOES—Canning of tomatoes is 
under way in most districts in California, 
but the output to date is well below that 
of last year, despite the large increase in 
acreage. The cool summer weather is re- 
sponsible for the showing. Total deliv- 
eries to canners to August 5th, this year, 
were 8,441 tons, against 11,305 tons a 
year earlier. These receipts were from 
but three districts, out of a total of ten, 
into which the State is divided. Opening 
prices promise to be quite close to spot 
lists that have been prevailing in recent 
weeks, with No. 2 fancy very close to 
$2.00, standard around $1.45 for this size 
and juice about $1.15. 


TUNA—Landings of tuna in southern 
California ports during the period Jan- 
uary 1st to August 6, this year, amounted 
to 102,645 tons, against 122,318 tons for 
the like period last year. Ex-vessel prices 
are lower this year than last, with alba- 
core, for example, netting fishermen 
$310.00 per ton, against $410.00 a ton 
last year, and with other species in pro- 
portion. Catches of some other fish in 
which canners are directly interested 
have been larger this year than last. The 
catch of anchovies for canning amounted 
to 14,700 tons between January 1st ani 
August 10th, against 9,815 tons for the 
corresponding period in the previous 
year; jack mackerel totaled 5,247 tons 
against 2,982 tons, and Pacific mackere! 
4,481 tons against 929 tons. The canne:! 
pack of tuna has been moving well o! 
late at somewhat lower prices than pre - 
vailed earlier in the year. 


SALMON —The pack of salmon 1 
Alaska for the season to and includin 
August 6 amounted to 1,851,051 case., 
or more than 600,000 cases less than la ¢ 
year’s output to this date. Sales ha\° 
been reported during the week at $31.') 
for No. 1 talls Alaska reds, $17.00-$17.: 0) 
for halves; $21.00 for pink talls ail 
$13.50 for halves; $15.00 for medium 1 1 
halves, and $17.00 for chum talls aid 
$10.50 for halves. 
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- CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Sot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
annery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


As PARAGUS 
olif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pie., all Gr., 3.30 


J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears . 


Large SPCars 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Ties 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pie 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
\NS, SrrRiNGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1. 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308.............. 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... .90-.921% 
1.10-1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 308...... 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.35 
BNO... 13.50-13.75 
sv., No. 303 2.05 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No, 308......1.55-1.60 
8.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No, 10 7.50 
! Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cus, 1.10-1.15 
to. 10 5.00-5.75 
. Cut, Fey., 3 6521.70 
9.25-9.60 
1.50-1.55 
10 8.50 
ve 1.25-1.30 
& Cal. Blue Lakes 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
10 13.00 
10 12.50 
\ ‘al, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 2.45 
10 10.50 
1.70 
10 9.35 
id 8.35 
1.3214-1.40 
7.35-8.15 
A Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
10... 5.00-5.50 
NO, BOS 1.10 
l Std., Cut, No. 308........... 1.05 
10 5.50 
BEA LIMA 
Mi 
Fe: iny Gr., No. 308........2.00-2.30 
Gr., No. 308....... 2.00 


No. 10 11.50 


Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 303....... a 


Tri-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038............0 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
IS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., SL, No. 8 oz.. 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
Cut, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
CORN— 
MARYLAND— Withdrawn 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., 
1.30 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.30-1.321% 
No. 10 8.0 
6.25-7.00 
Std., No.. 303 1 = 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02z..... -85-.9 
No. 303 om 
No. 10 7.75 
1.2714-1.42% 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308...........0000 2.05-2.15 
11.50-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.........0 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 3 NO. 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 3038............00. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 
No. 10 8.25 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
1.00 
1.40 
5.15 


SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 308........... 97% 
1.071%-1.10 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 

1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 

Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

No. 5.25-5.50 

Calif., 824% -.9214 
1.12%-1.95 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 

TOMATOES 

1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 2% 2.40 

New York, Fey., Wh 
No. 2 2.50 

1.75-1.80 
No. 10 S.5028,75 

INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

Std., No. 3038. . 1 
No. 10 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
7.50 

Std., No. 303 -1.30 
No. 2% .80-1.90 

No. 30) 1.15 

tOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., Fey., 14 1.621%4-1.70 
No. 10 

No. 10 11.00 

Md., Fey., No. 10 Nom 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif, Fey., 96/6 6.75 
No. 10 (per doz.)..........11.00-15.50 

TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308......1.42% 
2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.00 

95 
No. 10 6.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 6.85 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.50 

Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 

APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%%........... 3.45-3.50 
11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
14.25-15.00 

Std., No. 2% 4.00 

Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 
No. 303 2.42% 


No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.621% 
No. 10 13.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
12.75 
PFACHES 


Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 


No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00 
Choice, No. 303... -1.8714-1.90 
No. 2% .. -2.8214-2.90 
No. 10 ..... .10.25-10.50 
Std., No. 303 .7714-1.80 
2.62%4-2.6714 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta. Fey., No. 2%..........000 3.42% 
Choice 2.97% 
proves 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10:80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.75 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 4.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.25 
46 oz. 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
N. Y¥. & Pa., Fey.. No. 2........... 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
COME. Bion 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 4.60-4.80 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 31.00 
17.90-17.50 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
18.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
10.50 
SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
Maine, 4 Oil 7.50 
TUNA—Psr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................ 10.50-11.00 
Chunks 10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.75-8.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions per line 50¢, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change per line 40¢, minimum charge per Ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Panama Closing Machine, belt driven, extra 
change parts, paddle packer, steaming device; one Ayers Pea or 
Corn Filler for #303 or #2 cans. R. D. & D. B. Snyder, Delta, 
Pa. Phone: GL 6-6669. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Fig. 2600 FMC Double Row Sweet Corn 
Harvester for mounting on Farmall Super M Tractor. Excellent 
condition. Priced to sell. Delta Canning Co., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Angelus Closing Machine #29P set for 
#2 cans; one 60 HP HRT Brick Set Boiler will trade for 30 HP 
Upright or Scotch Marine Boiler. Adv. 55191, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning and Food Processing Equipment. 
Send us your requirements. What do you have to sell, list your 
surplus with us. Let us find a buyer for you. Alard Industries, 
Ince., Box 367, Williamson, N. Y. Phone Wm. 3201. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. (1) 80 gal. and (1) 200 gal. St. St. 
Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
with Scraper agitators; 30 Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. 
to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) Copper Tanks 17238 gal. to 2800 gal. 
sizes, from closed distillery; (4) Welded Steel Tanks with Lasti- 
glas or Mammut Lining from closed breweries (up to 23,400 gal. 
sizes); Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting Machines, 
Models D6, & F; Niagara Stainless Steel Filter 110 sq. ft. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


LIQUIDATING U. S. BREWERY, CHICAGO—AII equipment 
to be sold piecemeal including 2 Babcock & Wilcox 600 HP 
Boilers with Automatic Stokers; 2 Niagara Filters 440 sq. ft. 
area ea. with stainless leaves, can be used for water with a cap. 
of 250 gpm, complete with pumps; 4 - 10,500 gal. ea. one-piece 
glass lined Tanks, new 1949; 3 - 3,600 gal. ea. one-piece glass 
lined Tanks, new 1949; 18 - 2,090 gal. one-piece welded Steel 
Tanks; 12 - 4,390 gal. one-piece Steel Tanks; 4 - 1,320 gal. ea. 
welded Steel Sectional Tanks; 8 - 2,460 gal. ea. welded Steel 
Sectional Tanks; 1,000 ft. Alvey heavy duty Gravity Conveyor 
and Motor Driven Belt Conveyors, like new; 4 York & Carrier 
Refrigeration Units; 20 Pressure Tanks 10’6” high x 30” dia. 
for 250 psi ASME stamped; Enzinger Stainless Steel Diatomace- 
ous Earth Filter, 352 sq. ft. area with separate stainless steel 
Slurry Feeder, pressure type; 4 - 200-gal. ea. stainless steel 
Tanks; 2 Nash Model 1253 Air Compressors, 225 cfm cap., 55 psi 
at 1750 rpm with 60 HP Motors; 10,500 gal. Copper Steam 
Jacketed Kettle with Copper Percolator; one 7,500 gal. same as 
above; 3 DC Steam Generators by Allis Chalmers; 3 York Shell 
& Tube Condensers 5-pass; Hundreds of tons of Copper Stain- 
less & Heavy Castiron Scrap; 2” & 3” Ammonia Pipe & Fittings; 
White Brewery Hose; I-Beams; Bottling Machinery including 
Barry Wehmiller Vortex Pasteurizers or Coolers; Brewhouse 
Equipment; Refrigeration Units; Machine-Shop Tools; Office 
Equipment; Adding Machines; Bookkeeping Machines; Chairs; 
Oak Desks; 3 & 4 drawer Files with Locks; Safes; ete. Every- 
thing to be sold piecemeal. Inspection invited at: U. S. Brewery, 
2519 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill, Telephone—HUmboldt 6-0080; 
ask for Mr. Greenberg, 
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FOR SALE—Continuous Cooker 50’ long, 44” wide with drive 
all ready for use. Wabuck Canning Co., Inc., Blakeslee, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fruit and Vegetable Peeler, large size, built by 
A. K. Robins with the Rotor-Screw Lye Peeler being brand new, 
Penn Dairies, Inc., 40 N. George St., York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Indiana Dual Pulper with 15 HP Motor and 
Silent Chain Drive, Model No. 183; used one tomato season, 
Penn Valley Packing Co., R.D. 2, Lehighton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Tanks. 3 A. O. Smith one-piece Glass Enamel 
Lined Tanks, 3,520 gal. each, measuring 6’ O.D. x 18’ long, like 
new, located Chicago. Subject prior sale. Adv. 55221, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Dry Package Line for 14 & 16 oz. Cake Mix, 60 
Cartons per minute; 1 Mantes Filler max. cap. 2# carton, Model 
CW5; 1 Stokes & Smith Bag Inserter; 1 Benco Bag Closer & 
Heat Sealer, Model 104. Offered at a fraction of replacement 
cost. Good condition, 2 Glass Unscramblers; 1 Glass Adj. 
Washer; (all for 15 oz. straight side jars); Ayars Can Shaker 
for 300 x 407 cans; FMC Abrasive Veg. Peeler with Motor; 
3 - 500 gal. S.S. Tubs; 4 - 1000 gal. Holding Tanks; Roto Life 
Conveyor, 12’ long 12” dia. with 83 HP Motor; 2 Tomato Ele- 
vators 29” wide 20’ long; Robins Tomato Grader $150; Ayars 
7-poc. Tomato or Bean Filler for 303’s, $500; Ayars 5-poe. To- 
mato & Bean Filler for 2’s & 214’s, $300; Ayars 5-poc. Tomato & 
Bean Filler less star $150; 1 Hand Boxer for 10’s, $50; 5 Hand 
Boxers for 2’s, ea. $25. Write: W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., 
Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: CHesapeake 3-6506. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 


Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 Stainless Steel Steam Blanchers; 1 Mushroom 
Grading Reel, Stainless Steel; 1 Haynie Tomato Scalder; 1 
Chain Exhaust Box, threeway; 1 Ayars Nine Pocket Tomato 
Filler; 2 Link Belt Tomato Peeling Merry-Go-Rounds; 1 Lang- 
senkamp Juice Extractor; 1 Spinach Washer; I CRCO Doble 
Bean Grader; 1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader; 1 Wolfinger | eet 
Cutter; 1 FMC Shaker Washer; 2 Rod Washers; 3 Goose: eck 
Conveyors; 1 Batch Vegetable Peeler; 2 Labelers; 3 Box=rs; 
1 Ayars Juice Filler; 1 FMC Juice Pasteurizer; 1 - 57’ 5 3elt 
Inspection and Trimming Table; 12 Retorts. Adv. 55224, The 
Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Water Filters: 2 Used Niagara diatomac ‘ous 
Earth Filters, capacity 300-400 gpm each, or total of 60( -800 
gpm; having 15 Niagara Monel leaves and total are of 33° sq. 
ft. each filter (which can be increased by adding 6 leaves t« 440 
sq. ft. each, and increased capacity to 500-600 gpm each) 48” 
dia. steel tank with patented quick-opening cover, 5” man ‘old, 
leaves on 2” centers; separate precoat tank, and Madden dia- 
phragm pump; complete installation, can be seen in oper:tion 
and available for immediate delivery. Further details upo. re- 
quest. Adv. 55226, The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE August 22, 1955 
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